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tions betwen Giles and Smith. In fact, the book does not give us an 
intimate life of Giles. Nevertheless, industry and good judgment char- 
acterize the work of the biographer. It is regrettable that the pub- 
lishers have used poor paper and bad type, which with poor binding 
give us an inferior piece of workmanship. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

The Early Diplomatic Relations betiveen the United States and 
Mexico. By William R. Manning, Adjunct Professor of 
Latin-American History, University of Texas. [The Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1913.] (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 406.) 

This stout little book appears to be a syllabus for the Albert Shaw 
lectures to which the title refers, for it is apparent that it cannot pos- 
sibly give the exact language used in addressing the young gentlemen of 
Johns Hopkins University. Professor Manning's style is not colloquial 
nor is it calculated to render the book " easy reading ". He is a leader 
among those stern and uncompromising historians who are sedulous in 
banishing from their writings every trace of wit, of humor, of anecdote, 
or of allusion ; in a word, every trace of anything which could betray a 
" literary " tendency in their work. 

Those who may venture to peruse this volume may as well be 
warned at the outset that its pages are as dry, and its contents as 
" scientific ", as any treatise on chemistry. It is by no means a book to 
give pleasure to the casual reader, unless he happens to be so unfor- 
tunate as to suffer from insomnia. In that case, indeed, 
" Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world ", 
will prove more efficacious for his complaint. 

This is by no means a disparagement of the author, who simply 
carries out unpityingly the tenets of his school. But if Professor Man- 
ning fails to charm by the form in which he tells his story, he makes 
ample amends to those who have the courage and endurance to follow 
the tale to its conclusion. The period covered — from about 1821 to 
1830 — includes the term of service of Joel R. Poinsett, the first minister 
from the United States to Mexico, and the book is, in great measure, 
the apologia for that ill-fated diplomatist. 

The work begins with a chapter on the early Mexican representatives 
in Washington, the first of whom, Senor Manuel Zozaya, arrived in the 
United States and was received by the President as early as 1822. It 
is stated that the intention of the provisional junta to send a represen- 
tative had been previously announced by a letter from " a citizen of the 
United States by the name of Willcocks". Professor Manning might 
have added that Mr. Willcocks was not unknown to the State Depart- 
ment. He was for some time the duly appointed agent of the United 
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States for seamen and commerce in Mexico. He later became consul- 
general, and in General Jackson's administration signalized himself by 
presenting charges violently attacking the manners and morals of But- 
ler — Poinsett's successor as minister in Mexico. 

The second chapter relates how, owing chiefly to the fact that Mon- 
roe and the members of his administration wished to use the place of 
American minister in Mexico in the presidential contest of 1824, the 
position went begging for months after the recognition of Mexican in- 
dependence. The choice finally fell on Poinsett, and " probably no man 
in the country had the knowledge and experience which could have so 
well qualified him for the place". 

The third chapter deals with British Influence in Mexico and Poin- 
sett's Struggles against it. The origin and growth of the influence of 
Britain in Mexican affairs is well explained. Previous American writ- 
ers have laid too little stress upon the extent and success of Canning's 
early efforts to promote British interests in Mexico. Unfortunately, 
Poinsett was possessed with the fallacious idea that the duty had been 
laid on him to counteract all efforts of European representatives, and 
he actually went so far as to form a party opposed to British influences. 
Just how Poinsett accomplished his purposes is not made to appear, but 
it does appear that his interference in local affairs aroused the enmity of 
important Mexicans, and thus laid the foundation of the general unpopu- 
larity of which he was later the victim. 

The succeeding chapters of Professor Manning's work deal with 
separate topics, such as Cuba saved to Spain, Diplomacy concerning the 
Opening of the Santa Fe Trail, Obstacles in the Way of Concluding a 
Commercial Treaty, and Texas and the Boundary Issue. The highly 
controversial questions: Denunciation of Poinsett because of his Rela- 
tions with the York Masons and Public Attacks on Poinsett and his 
Recall, constitute the substance of two relatively short chapters, which 
are separated from one another by many pages — an arrangement by no 
means conducive to clearness. 

The chapter relating to Cuba is the longest and one of the most 
interesting in the book, though the connection of its subject with diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and Mexico was slight. The 
chapter dealing with the opening of the Santa Fe trail contains much 
that is novel and gives an illuminating account of the tortuous methods 
which have always characterized Mexican diplomacy. 

The whole work exhibits abundant evidence of long-continued and 
fruitful researches among the archives in Washington and Mexico. It 
is clearly designed for the special student and not for the general reader, 
and as such is worthy of high commendation. 

G. L. Rives. 



